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THE FUTURE OF THE IDEAL 

BOOK i 
CHAPTER I. ROUT OF THE IDEAL 



As it came to an end the nineteenth century- 
completed the decay of the Ideal. The tie that holds 
modern societies is no longer the bond of the faith; 
human thought has emancipated itself from the con- 
straints, traditions and yokes of ordinary beliefs. 
Each man believes what he wishes or what he can 
believe. Amidst so many reasons for doubting (re- 
ligious dogmas, metaphysical conceptions, scientific 
cocksureness, the reality of progress, even the 
authority of morality itself) humanity finds that 
there is no other guide left but the glow of individual 
consciences. Intellectual freedom, therefore, has 
made a philosopher of every man who thinks, but 
without his having willed it! 

Many minds, however, feel repugnance toward 
philosophical research and that explains the degen- 
eracy of the Ideal. None, however, can do without 
an explanation of the world and of himself. Every 
thinking being has his means, his hopes, his will. A 
philosophy which satisfies our double need of believ- 
ing and hoping responds to a profound instinct of 
our human nature. Systems grow old and disappear, 
but so long as an intelligent soul shall palpitate in 
the universe, philosophy cannot perish. The death 
of dogmas, said Kant, is the birth of morality; and 
that was not enough said; it is the whole of philos- 
ophy, which is born from dead dogmas! Thence- 
forward among religious humanity it is the creator 
and guardian of the Ideal, and that is the reason 
it should cease to be the subject of debate among 
learned men; it ought to change its language and 
habits; let it make itself simple, clear and popular, 
seeing that after all there is need that it should be- 
come universal. To be the physicians of souls — ^that 
is the true avocation of philosophers ; and their first 
task is to understand the souls of their own period. 
To work upon the masses by book and speech; to 
heal suffering consciences and strengthen them by 
experience — that is their holy mission! 

Understand one's own period? What a bold am- 
bition ! To run down our times and to praise them 
are equally easy matters, and also equally useless. 
One century does not tell its secret except to the next 
that follows. Being ignorant of the past almost as 
completely as we fail to know the future, we have 
entirely hypothetical means of comparison in order 
to judge of the present. All that we know is our own 
heart; but at bottom that is almost enough, for we 
can divine the being of our fellows through all the 
feelings, through all the delicate processes which 
contact with them repels or soothes in our own being. 

Are we better, are we happier than the departed 
generations from whom we are sprung? We cannot 
answer this question save in one way, which is, that 
we are neither happy nor good. Perhaps that which 
is the worst and the best of us is this : that doubtless 
we are not more miserable and more wicked than 
were our ancestors. Just as they accused life, so we 
accuse our existence for our miseries, when the truth 
is that we ought only to accuse ourselves ! Conduct 
in modem society has sloughed off that brutality 



which an ever-uncertain security made a necessary 
habit in those distant days. But this convenient 
practice in social relations is not the result of a 
deeper morality. If it be true that wolf will not eat 
wolf, man is worse than a wolf as regards his fellow- 
men. If banditry on the high-roads and bloody as- 
sassinations have become rarer than heretofore, the 
honors are with the policeman, and the cap of the 
"copper" along the streets must be regarded as the 
true symbol of this entirely external progress. But 
the policeman's hand reaches the clumsy only ; there 
are sure and legal methods for robbing folks, and 
assassinations are now performed with elegance. 
Nevertheless, the criminal courts have plenty to do.i 

But if the mystery surrounding their hearts were 
torn away from before their eyes, how would not 
moral persons stand horrified before their own im- 
morality ! All the gluttony and cruelty of our primi- 
tive instincts remain in us, reined back merely by 
shame or fear; and though we are measurably pre- 
served one from the other, this comes from the fact 
that, having peopled the earth, necessity has become 
insistent that we should establish ourselves within 
solid barriers, e. g., individual property, civil rights 
and penal laws. Our mildness is merely the inherited 
recollection of punishment. A hypocritical mildness, 
in sooth, which so often permits, by way of the law 
or social conventions, the exploitation of the feeble 
by the strong! 

But our natural violence finds an outlet in politics. 
Civic struggles are so full of tumult, only because 
they furnish occasions to exercise and deploy the 
primitive instincts of war and destruction; civiliza- 
tion has transformed without extinguishing them. 
We love to hate ; that is the secret principle of human 
misery ! We hate the joy of others, just as we hate 
their liberty. A short-sighted philanthropy strives 
to provide a remedy for the more brutal distresses, 
and of a verity one can only praise it. But who loves 
men well enough to desire to give them joy? Never- 
theless pleasure is as necessary as bread; often it 
makes people forget food, and bread may often still 
people's hunger only to stimulate desire. Charity 
is the least generous of luxuries or the stingiest of 
duties. Vanity gives it strength — and likewise a 
secret pleasure in exercising a tyranny over those 
whom we help. We do not give them what they want 
but what it suits us to give, and then we exact from 
them a kind of subordination of gratitude and re- 
spect which repays our succor a hundredfold. We 
act toward the unfortunate like the faithful toward 
their gods ; in return for a modest and easy alms we 
demand an exorbitant bonus.^ 



Note 1. — I would dislike to invoke the conclusions of sta- 
tistics, so often false. Still, this pretended science affirms, 
even as I do, that criminali^ is nowise lessened by intellec- 
tual culture and civilization, no more lessened, in fact, than 
it has been weakened by religious credulity. Daily news- 
papers, well-being, nor the right to vote have improved men's 
souls; so it is, that by as much as modern progress has 
failed to accomplish this, so it has done nothing either for 
morality or for human happiness or for social order. 
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More especially do we hate independence. Skep- 
ticism itself has become intolerant and gets excited 
over every bold act. A truly free thought seems more 
than a peril to minds that think themselves emanci- 
pated : it is a blemish. We desire that human intelli- 
gence shall stop at the point where ours did. That 
is because a new idea wakens doubt, shakes up our 
laziness, forces us to think, take sides ; and because, 
even down to this century of wit "it appears," as 
Spencer says, "that most men put before them as 
their goal the getting through life at the expense of 
as little thought as possible." So from day to day 
the authority of the elect becomes weaker. Human- 
ity is diminished by the whole lofty height of its 
brow! 

The great influences which formerly acted on the 
crowd are as it were enervated; no social direction, 
no religious or metaphysical faith, no moral convic- 
tion — and not as yet any scientific certainty! Re- 
ligious traditions totter; they only cling on because 
of the absence of another faith. Besides, if the vital 
instinct had not been stronger than they were, hu- 
manity would have been dead through the sheer love 
of God. Religion has not lasted merely because it 
did not dominate. Man is for the most part occupied 
with his instincts and his wants alone; he is still 
very near to being a beast of prey and God has never 
bothered him at all, save amid the arid places of his 
hours of leisure ; in reality incredulity only conquers 
a desert land! Those determined believers who 
weary themselves trying to raise Christianity out 
of that abyss into which modern philosophy has 
plunged it, do not understand what a feeble adver- 
sary to science the religious feelings of a race 
proved when science was born. Still, that faith 
which is to replace religion has not been forged. The 
Religion of Humanity crushes us too hard upon the 
furrow, upon the machine; it is too materialist; as 
soon as our spirit opens up, it dreams of taking 
wings. Humanity is too humble and not beautiful 
enough to adore its own self. 

Is a religion of science possible? And what would 
it be like? Science is too young to tell us, and 
though a few expect to hear from science a revelation 
of the infinite, the great mass hesitates and doubts. 
Nevertheless it is toward science that the hope of 
our thought does turn. To tell the truth the people 
can scarcely conceive any better the reasons for 
scientific certainty than it can conceive its limits, 
and those of human power. The capital argument 
in favor of the truth of science is the endless prodigy 
of modern industry. Thaumaturgy, the working of 
wonders, also for a long time served as proof of the 
truth of religions. But that is a very vulgar and 
very short-lived faith, that namely, which supports 
itself merely on the basis of miracles. 

During the long duel engaged by human reason 
with religion, and then by science, it was not re- 
ligion alone that was hurt: morality itself was 
wounded. Not that ancestral habits born of the 
demands of life in social intercourse have weakened 
to any visible extent, but the moral ideal has changed, 
become clouded. Rationalist philosophy and scien- 
tific philosophy have opposed to religious morals cer- 
tain systems of morality which very likely did not 
have any less value than others ; but what is of real 
importance in morality is not the sum of reasons 
upon which a code of prescribed rules may be 
founded; what really imports is the part given to 



sentiment, imagination and enthusiasm; and that 
very part is to-day strongly reduced; for in the 
measure that philosophy made itself more and more 
scientific, just by so much did it become less human. 
Nietsche and his disciples ended by a denial of 
morality, and in the face of so many affirmations 
and negations, the ideal paled and declined in the 
modern conscience. 

So it was that, solicited by science, which has de- 
stroyed so much and reconstructed so little, re- 
strained by the traditions, which during twenty 
centuries of subjection have enlaced it with their 
tenacious roots, the soul of contemporary man re- 
mains as if suspended in a kind of compromise, 
which associates our habits with vague scientific 
conceptions. In this compromise a superficial skep- 
ticism and the remains of faith together satisfy our 
natural inertia. Deprived of an ideal which might 
sustain it, humanity, as if weakened by this long 
hereditary kneeling, only raises itself up in order to 
fall again. 

Stripped of the ideal — ^that is the characteristic 
trait and the capital wretchedness which belong to 
our epoch. No ideal, that is to say, no more hope! 
The barren soul is turned over to the lower instincts 
of nature. The grand moving force in society of to- 
day is the "rage to succeed," as Taine called it. It 
absorbs all our energy; it is more universal, in fact, 
than it was formerly, because, the social barriers 
having fallen, each one of us draws from civil equal- 
ity and political liberty a kind of vocation in suc- 
cession to fortune and to all the offices of State. 
This passion for honors, power, riches, has taken the 
place of the great disinterested ambitions. The 
spirit of equality has debased the ideal to the level 
of the populace, and the faculty of admiring has, as 
it were, shrunk — along with an ardor to be admired. 
Every citizen feels a right to everything; but he 
knows very well that he is none the better man for 
that. The prejudices and egotism of the classes have 
not become weaker; equality has overexcited among 
some their will to enjoy, exasperating among others 
an obstinate intention to cling fast to their own en- 
joyment. All aspire to rule, and the struggle to 
dominate is all the more bitter since the law of 
equality opens the way to a greater number of com- 
petitors. At bottom people love equality, as they 
love liberty, only against the others. They detest 
superiority and personal character, which are an 
offense to the common run of mediocrities. That 
grand Will of the Revolution which, while proclaim- 
ing the dignity of man, pretended to raise man into 
individuality; that Will, unique in history, took its 
end in this immense deception: the individual does 
not count save as a belly, for which it is necessary 
to assure subsistence ! Moral man, the personality, 
only ceases to be a cipher, a nullity, when it becomes 
a danger. Society constitutes a grand stewardship, 
a vast alimentary enterprise. 

Does contemporary policy raise itself to any higher 
conceptions? There is no more political ideal. Con- 
sider that disgust for themselves which experience 
of power has left among all the parties who have 
exercised it ; observe to what promises and bargains 
the parties descend who desire to conquer in their 
turn. Public life has thus become a great school of 
servitude: the elector reviling the elected, the elected 
terrorizing the functionary, who, on his side, takes 
revenge for his own humiliation by molesting the 
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citizens. Where liberty is, liberty penetrates every- 
thing. Servitude, like liberty, is a compact system ; 
"Wherever servitude takes root, servitude possesses 
everjrthing. 

No grand doctrine, no spirit of sacrifice, no fidel- 
ity, which survives the interest of a day! And the 
moral decline becomes general. The ordinary am- 
bition of men to-day scarcely goes beyond the hope 
of being comfortable. They seem not yet to have 
passed that stage of the rudimentary organisms 
where the individual has no further function than to 
preserve itself alive. More wealth represents more 
force, that is to say, more chances of survival. Peo- 
ple see nothing beyond that. The victim of alcoholism 
who does not make any resistance to the destructive 
instinct, does not raise himself even to the level of 
that will-to-conserve; no longer has he the elemen- 
tary sense of life, and it is by that road the species 
disappear. Rare, indeed, are the savants, the artists, 
the superfine ones who regard existence as the means 
to intellectual enjo3Tnent, and who, having the where- 
withal to live, do not make of their brain a machine 
wherewith to gain money ! The others scarcely worry 
over the problem of their destiny. Money answers 
everything— suffices for everything; they wallow 
in money. Life does not offer them any other reason. 
For them life has neither moral significance nor 
ideal direction. Gold is God. But this corrupting 
religion of money brings forth a world of ugliness, 
moral ugliness and physical ugliness together. The 
vice within is neglected without and the hideousness 
of the surrounding world in turn is reflected on 
man's thought, which, little by little, becomes unac- 
customed to dreams and wings. 

Everything about us is ugly— our houses, which 
are barracks, our furniture, industrial rubbish; our 
luxury is in bad taste; our noisy festivals have 
neither grace nor harmony. What more sordid, more 
burlesque or more shocking than our wedding cere- 
monies? The pagan hymn was so fine, marrying, as 
it were, the new stock to the old stock of the family, 
mingling, with the pious recollection of the dead, the 
hope of a future! It was beautiful with its sym- 
bolic rites, its songs and dances under the blue sky! 
Ugly are our bodies, deformed by ancestral diseases, 
by the long servitude of the race, by the fierce labor 
in our jails, workshops or studios. Ugly are our 
souls. We no longer love to admire. We only bend 
our heads before Victory. Supreme glory is sym- 
bolized in Napoleon, that furious destroyer of men, 
great in truth through the immensity of the ruins 
he made. Holiness, heroism, devotion? We no 
longer possess a feeling for such things. Some 
artists strive nobly toward Beauty; but the public 
only buys the works of a small will and of a rub- 
bishy art; and the public delights in the ignominy 
of cafe-concerts. We detest others because they are 
ugly like ourselves and we desire that they should be 
ugly! The mountebank quality in attitudes pleases 
us and suffices. But a fine, generous gesture hor- 
rifies the bourgeois; that is because generosity im- 
plies some sacrifice of oneself, some obscure abne- 
gation of the will-to-live and because such abnegation 
disquiets the egotistic interests, the vital instinct of 
a vulgar being. . . . Everything, our weakness, 
our vices, our contradictions, our superstitions and 
our doubts, everything is summed up in impression 
of an unhealthy atmosphere and of universal hideous- 



ness. That is because there can be no beauty without 
moral grandeur and without ideal. 

So then, under whatever aspect one regards con- 
temporary society, the true signature which dis- 
tinguishes it from other great societies in history 
is the absence of the ideal. Our skepticism consti- 
tutes all our wretchedness, for, rich with a youthful 
science and the immense fund of human experience, 
our epoch, if it did possess an ideal, would be the 
most moral of epochs and the happiest! We suffer 
because we struggle in an agony of darkness. 

To heal our sickness it is necessary first of all to 
explain it. What then are the profound or imme- 
diate causes of our skepticism? Skepticism is only 
pessimism reasoned out and softened; but pessimism 
is a morbid condition of the spirit, a sentimental 
depression of the being; and people have asked them- 
selves whether our skeptical race is not degenerating. 
And in truth, does it not seem that it has been af- 
fected by some moral lesion, by a kind of exhaustion 
of those two vital faculties, hope and faith? Are 
we not in decadence, in retrogression? 

Our skepticism explains itself by two causes; the 
first is the long possession of the State Christianism 
which has stamped its pessimism upon the deepest 
part of our souls. Philosophy has shaken religious 
faith, but in order to efface the stamp of the great 
sadness of Christianity there is lacking the radiant 
energy of an ideal of joy. This religion of suffering 
weighs heavy on modern thought with all the weight 
of those long, direful ages; conscience, inherited 
from our ancestors, is, as it were, filled with night. 

Another cause, still more disquieting, has directed 
our skepticism. Great moral commotions disorgan- 
ize for a long time the traditions, the will-power, 
the beliefs — even the soul, in a word, of individuals 
and of peoples. Long periods of lassitude and dis- 
couragement, doubt and inertia follow in the life of 
nations upon ruined enthusiasm and the vanished 
enchantments of glory, liberty and power. This 
people has battened on too beautiful dreams. Too 
many emotions have shaken this organism, used up 
its nerves, attacked therein, as if at the source of ex- 
istence, its faculties of believing and of hoping. 
For more than a century it has made head against 
so many tasks, conceived so many fine hopes as well 
as received such cruel deceptions! It seems ex- 
hausted through an excess of life and production. 
Skepticism and sterility are the cause and effect of 
one and the other. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century, with 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Diderot, d'Holbach, Hel- 
vetius, Gondillac, Voltaire, Condorcet had destroyed 
the traditional beliefs and thrown the ferments of 
a new world into human intelligence. The Revolu- 
tion was like a volcanic explosion which was prepared 
by a long internal ebullition. The madness of glory 
and the conquests of the Directory, of the Consulate 
and the Empire, the collapse of imperial ambition at 
Leipzig, at Waterloo, the invasion of aliens followed 
on two occasions by a dismembering of the country, 
the Coups d'Etat, insurrections, the civil war, so 
much blood spent upon ruins, eight or ten changes 
of regime and a dozen constitutions in eighty years, 
public prosperity menaced ten times by prodigality 
in the Treasury, by industrial agricultural crises, by 
long strikes, by obscure, invincible plagues, that is 
to say, the most astounding sequences of trials which 
any country has suffered during so brief a period — 
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these did not greatly weaken the resources of our 
country in the physical sense. But add to all these 
blows the loss of the religious ideal, the deceptions 
left behind by all the administrations, so many doc- 
trines, so many hopes, so many ambitions sowed 
broadcast in books, in newspapers, a world of 
thoughts, all of which, according to a philosopher, 
contain a "soul of truth" and, by their very crowding, 
form an obstacle to that despotism of the unique idea 
which gives birth to grand enthusiasms and grand 
acts. Add the ceaseless transformation of life by 
scientific industries, that morbid mobility which 
causes us to dwell ever in the unquiet expectation of 
one knows not what upsetting ! Add to this at last 
the entrance into the government of society of that 
enormous force. Democracy, which, in order to bring 
things down to its own size, has decapitated the 
ideal. . . . The nineteenth century has been 
nothing but one long crisis for this country. Is it 
surprising that an unparalleled sequence of psychic 
commotions should have weakened in it the joy of 
believing and the enthusiasm of the ideal? 

Certain phenomena of degeneration, if they were 
established, would prove nothing against the vitality 
of the race. The degenerate are only isolated be- 
ings; moreover they disappear and die out com- 
pletely. A gangrened generation does not reproduce 
itself and the human stock continues ever to put 
forth new and robust sprouts. Degeneration and 
decadence are merely localized and passing maladies 
in certain quarters ; they do not count in the etiology 
of a people. France will turn again to hope. How 
could humanity, for whom France has been the initi- 
ator for so many centuries, support the adventure of 
marching without that torch toward humanity's 
unknown goal? 

But in order to be bom again in hope, in order to 
find faith once more and an ideal, it is necessary, 
first of all, to have the will to possess it. 

Positivism has aimed a terrible blow by refusing 
man the right to open his eyes to the horizon of 
mystery. By condemning metaphysics it has af- 
fected the imagination and dissolved the incalculable 
forces which humanity drew from the dream. Un- 
doubtedly, the crowd ignores the very existence of 
Auguste Comte and his disciples and their philos- 
ophy, and even their name. But since it flattered the 
lower instincts of human nature, the habit of ad- 
mitting nothing but the positive interests, it spread 
among the masses very quickly, just as soon as 
those who profess to carry in their brains the 
thought of the living generations had brought their 
ambition to that point. Besides, it would be to un- 
derstand philosophy and history poorly if one were 
to suppose that Positivism sprang entire from the 
meditations of a single man. That was merely the 
formula of a certain state of mind, obscure perhaps 
before that formula, but preexistent, one which so 
great a number of commotions of the intellect and of 
politics did in fact create. Whatever seduction on 
the mind its experimental rigor exerted. Positivism 
is definitively one form of skeptical pessimism, and 
thus it carries in itself a dangerous principle for 
popular education. 

At this period when traditions and new ideas are 
delivering their final battles, when the future that 
wishes to be born exterminates a past that does not 
wish to die, a great rending, as it were, takes place 



in human thought. AH of us are mingled with our 
ancestors. If we inherit from them (like a heritage 
of their miseries) our singular proneness to hope 
and suffer, we also feel prejudices; and it is their 
distant and mysterious inspiration again which di- 
rects or disconcerts our uncertain, vacillating wills. 
To emancipate oneself from the past is to cut off a 
part of oneself. Narrow and profound solidarity of 
the race, eternal union of the ideal with the beings 
about to be born, infinite combination, where the new 
idea is as if kneaded with the incorruptible atoms 
of the dust of vanquished dogmas! The present 
hour is one of those times of agony in which the 
conscience, compelled to abdicate its traditions, hesi- 
tates and longs to forget. . • . It is the last 
cause, and it is also the decisive trait of contem- 
porary skepticism. 

Forerunning symptoms already are witness to the 
resurrection of the Ideal. Tolstoi is not the unique 
although he is the most glorious apostle of the new 
Christianism, which, sweeping aside rites, dogmas 
and symbols, draws inspiration from the words of 
Jesus solely, and sees the accomplishment of human 
destiny in the simplicity of life and the activity of 
love. Efforts toward charity multiply, which are 
animated by a moral ideal and not by worldly vanity, 
and the day is not distant perhaps when humanity 
will understand that the duties of the social life are 
not in all cases justified by motives to order — ^like 
justice; or by material interests — ^like the public 
highways ; society does not have for its sole task the 
facilitation of passing wealth from hand to hand and 
the guaranteeing of its property rights ; finally, that 
assistance is the essential reason for the maintenance 
of social servitudes in a civilized age, and that in two 
senses it ought to be universal, by including, first, 
all the miseries and then by obliging all the citizens. 

At the same time that the moral Ideal rouses itself, 
an aesthetic ideal comes to the surface. The doc- 
trine of art for art's sake, sestheticism, dilettantism, 
the efforts of Ruskin and that young Religion of 
Beauty whose name people already begin to utter, 
are so many manifestations into which the funda- 
mental idealism of human nature expands. An ideal- 
istic philosophy is necessary, it cannot fail to ap- 
pear. At bottom every system of philosophy is a 
work of reaction against the vices of an epoch or the 
tyranny of a doctrine. Contemporary skepticism is 
not the final stage of the human mind. An idealistic 
reaction is bound to succeed it: such a reaction is 
certain. Guyau singularly misconceived nature 
when he proposed Doubt as a nearby ideal to hu- 
manity disabused of religions. The security of the 
mind is just as indispensable to the great bulk of 
people as material security. In the eyes of the 
greater number of men, error is less probable and 
less perilous in the forms of a common belief than 
among original and isolated opinions. Now, doubt 
isolates, and for dogmatic faith there is an immense 
practical superiority in being collective and univer- 
sal. True it is, there is a destructive pleasure in 
doubt, which satisfies one of the most generous in- 
stincts in youths who think. Among men of mature 
age uncertainty becomes an aesthetic condition ; they 
savor the deep charm of undecided contours and 
mysterious chiaroscuro; they live on their doubts 
like an art-collector in the midst of his pictures, like 
a musician with his favorite themes; mysteries are 
the familiar faces with whom he entertains himself. 
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One must not misunderstand the grandeur of Doubt ; 
it raises the thought because it moves and delivers 
it. But perpetual doubt is not allowed save to a 
very small number of minds. Humanity as a whole 
is afraid to think, but it has need to act. Now, action 
is to make an act of faith. Man can do without 
reasoning, but he cannot get along without beliefs. 
Doubt which paralyzes action is suffering; but when 
it disorganizes will, disarms enthusiasm and betrays 
love it ends by becoming something worse than 
misery; as regards one's neighbors and oneself it 
is a disquieting gesture of disloyalty. Finally, doubt 
is the negation of life. The doctrine of the universal 
vanity of things would have killed humanity, if it 
had managed to persuade humanity. Nature with 
life imposes confidence. The soul cannot remain a 
desert; the soul has need of a faith, an ideal or a 
will. If a dogmatic, philosophic or religious faith 
is no longer possible, the will for an ideal which is 
certainty (since it is an active element of reality) 
constitutes also all the necessary certainty; it is far 
more indispensable than faith. 

To all those who are not able or do not know how 
to conceive of an ideal, philosophy ought to bring its 



aid. No matter what ideal, rather than skeptical 
materialism ! Though it be chimerical, it is not false 
if it consoles and strengthens the conscience, if it 
augments the sum of terrestrial good and happiness. 
After all, nothing great is accomplished that has not 
at first appeared a chimera. Truth to-day is the 
chimera of yesterday and history is nothing but a 
sequence of realized chimeras. Thus the ideal is 
superior to positive certainty by all the height of 
the infinite which it includes. 

To restore the Ideal ! No role loftier and holier ! 
Mission of reparation, veritable redemption from the 
errors of the mind, eternal task in which philosophy 
has never failed! How can it be accomplished at 
present? 

That is the secret of time. We can only affirm 
that, in order to be durable, a work of this kind 
ought to be collective work — that innumerable think- 
ers should concur for infinite efforts, and that from 
this moment on, these same men, philosophers, poets, 
artists, men of ready help, in order to raise its lost 
glory up once more, ought to unite their hopes and 
labors — all those who believe with their whole soul 
in the legitimate sovereignty of the Ideal ! 
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in the stubble. For in painting as in poetry, the 
story once fittingly and completely told is told 
forever. 

For at least fourteen thousand years, then, from 
the time of the cave-men to our own day, painting 
has been an imitative art, and it seems likely that 
it will continue to be so. That it should, within a 
few years, entirely reverse its current, and should 
flow in the opposite direction for thousands of years 
to come seems highly improbable, not to say in- 
credible. Yet we are gravely told that it is about 
to do this ; that, at the hands of a few enthusiasts 



it has, by the abandonment of its representative 
element, reached its final and definite form, and that 
no further changes are possible. Henceforth, as 
long as men live in the world they are to be satisfied 
with a non-representative art — an art fundamen- 
tally different from that which they have known 
and practised and enjoyed. 

We have seen something of what mankind would 
lose by such a change were such a change possible. 
In the next paper we shall see what pleasure-giving 
elements of the art of painting would still remain 
for his enjoyment. 

Kenyon Cox 




